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New Bedford Church 
Gives Czechoslovak 


Program 


The Unitarian Chapel of New Bedford, 
Mass., was the scene, on April 14, of a 
colorful Czechoslovakian evening during 
which Mrs. Norbert F. Capek spoke, 
Czechoslovakian dances were presented 
and music rendered. Rey. Duncan How- 
lett, minister of the Unitarian parish, acted 
as master of ceremonies and led in a ques- 
tion period. A party of Czechoslovakian 
girls from Boston participated in the 
music and dancing, and Girl Scout Troop 
14 also took part in the program. 

Many local Czechs were present, and 
although no direct appeal was made for 
funds there were spontaneous offerings at 
the time and a considerable sum for the 
Czechoslovak refugee work has been con- 
tributed since. 

From New Bedford there comes, too, 
the news that plans for another season of 
the New Bedford Boys’ Camp have now 
been announced and that it is proposed to 
supply the camp this year with electricity. 


Old Colony Federation 


Dr. Frederick M. Eliot will address the 
laymen of the Old Colony Federation at 
their final meeting of the year, Thursday 
evening, May 11, at Eastondale, Mass. 
This will be the first time in recent years 
that the Federation has met in the little 
Eastondale church, and the newly-formed 
group of laymen there is preparing to act 
as hosts at the dinner at 6.30 o’clock, as 
well as at the meeting following. 

The Federation will hold its annual 
business meeting on this occasion, pre- 
sided over by Dana M. Collins of Rockland, 
Mass., president of the Old Colony laymen, 
and chapter counselor of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League. Laymen are expected 
to attend from Braintree, the Bridgewaters, 
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Brockton, Eastondale, Middleboro, North 
Easton, Quincy, Norwell, Rockland, Whit- 
man, and Wollaston. 


Macdonald to Bangor 


Rev. James W. Macdonald, for the last 
seven years minister of the Unitarian 
church in Needham, Mass., has accepted 
a call to the Bangor Unitarian church, be- 
ginning August 1. The announcement was 
recently made to the congregation by his 
predecessor in the pulpit, Rev. Stephen H. 
Fritchman. 


Radio Announcements 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 


Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 
kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higgin- 


botham, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 
1420 kilocycles. 

Madison, Wis., ‘“‘Land of Our Fathers,” 
Rev. W. Rupert Holloway, chairman of 
program, Thursday, 7p.m., Station WIBA. 

Madison, Wis., Rev. W. Rupert Hollo- 
way, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station WIBA. 

M_ emphis, Tenn., Rev. Robert W. Jones, 
Tuesday, 1 p. m., Station WHBQ. 
New Bedford, Mass., Rev. Duncan 


Howlett, Sunday, 1la.m., Station WNBH, ~ 


1310 kilocycles. 

Spokane, Wash., Rev. Dayton T. Yoder. 
Sunday, 9.15 a. m. Station KGA, 1470 
kilocycles. 

Syracuse, N. Y., May Memorial Church, 
Sunday, 11.80 a. m., E. S. T., Station 
WSYR, 570 kilocycles. 


The Christian Register 
Experiments with Reduced Rates 


Forthcoming Events 


May 5: New York League of Unitarian) 
Women, Montclair, N. J. 11 a.m. 

May 7: Norfolk-Suffolk Conference, Ded- 
ham, Mass. 

May 7: South Middlesex 
Bedford, Mass. 

May 7: Worcester Federation Y. P. R. U. 
annual meeting, Hopedale, Mass. 

May 7: Channing Federation Y. P. R. U.. 

May 11: Old Colony Federation of Lay-| 
men. Annual meeting and _ supper, 
6.30 p. m. Eastondale, Mass. Guest 
speaker, Dr. Frederick M. Eliot. All 
men invited. 

May 12: Worcester Federation Rowe Rally, | 
Marlborough, Mass. 

May 14: North Middlesex Federation 
Y.P.R.U., Wilton Center, N. H. 


Conference, 


May 16: Cape Cod Conference, Sand- | 


wich, Mass. 


May 21: Laymen’s Sunday. League | 


Council meeting, Boston. 

May 22: Laymen’s dinner, Boston City 
Club, 6.30 p. m. Annual meeting of 
Laymen’s League, Boston City Club, 
8 p. m. 

May 23: Election of League officers. 


June 18-20: Midwestern Convention of the 
Laymen’s League, Conference Point, 
Williams Bay, Wis. 

July 8-15: League’s fourth annual In- 
stitute of Churchmanship, Isles of 
Shoals, Portsmouth, N. H. 

August 24: Laymen’s dinner, General 
Conference, San Francisco, Calif. 

August 25: Laymen’s League luncheon, 
Bellevue Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 


IT HAS RESPONDED to the appeal of some of our newer churches fora special 


price on group subscriptions. 


It has been asked by other congregations to 


extend the same privilege to them, and now announces the arrangement pub- 
licly, inviting any and all parishes to participate. 

For all churches which subscribe for 100 percent of their family member- 
ship, we offer an annual subscription rate of $1.50. 

For all churches which subscribe for at least 50 percent of their family 
membership, we offer an annual subscription rate of $2.00. 

In some cases a group within a congregation may wish to organize for this 


purpose, in other cases the church itself may wish to pay the subscriptions, 
assessing the costs or including them in the budget. Either method is accept- 
able to us provided the subscriptions come to us in a group with one payment for 
the whole. Adjustments will be made in the case of persons now on our list so 
that they may be included in such a group. One stipulation we do make and 
this is that, in event of discontinuance, we be given six months’ notice. Our 
purpose in doing this is primarily to have The Register enter every Unitarian 
home. 

As the official organ of our church, it seems to us that widespread circula- 
tion is more important than large income, although it is possible that improve- 
ment in the former respect will correct our deficiencies in the latter. 

Notices will be sent to every church, but no one need wait for them before 
starting such a group subscription. Just drop a line to our editor. 


Re 
or 


FOUNDED 


Boston, 


Religion : Battleground 
or School for Living ? 


CONSIDERING that today all “high religion” is on 
the defensive against various forms of irreligion and 
' antireligion it is tragic that any religious energy and 
‘impulse should be diverted into the blind alleys of 
internecine strife. But both-in religion and in politics 
|a United Front seems one of the hardest things to 
achieve and to maintain. 

| Thus we regard as a tragic waste of energy, of 
paper and of ink, an envelope full of printed matter 
which has just come to our desk asking us to enlist 
in the fight against Mormonism. 

In any event the editor of this weekly could 
hardly do it because he has in the past accepted Mor- 
mon hospitality and lived under Mormon roofs. And, 
ordinarily, such a communication as this would not be 
mentioned in these columns. It happens, however, 
that on his recent visit to Washington the editor met 
an old Utah friend—a Gentile and now a Roman 
Catholic, by the way—who told him that as students 
in Eastern universities and as employees in Washing- 
ton Mormon students from Utah are what might be 
called preferred risks. They are welcomed, trusted, 
much is expected of them, and they deliver. 

The point we wish to make by quoting this tes- 
timony, however, is not that Mormonism is a prefer- 
able religion to any other. Indeed our point has noth- 
ing to do with Mormonism per se. It is rather that 
these young men and women from Utah have re- 
ceived religious training and that the religious training 
has had the result of making them better citizens. In 
other words, within certain fairly wide limits it is not 
so important what doctrinal basis you have for your 
religion, the important thing is that whatever your 
religion may be you take it seriously. And this, of 
course, the Mormons always have done. 

Religious education, in short, backed by convic- 
tion, is worth while when measured by results. And 
if this is true of the Mormons it is going to be just as 
true of Unitarians. If the Mormons, then, are “culti- 
vating their garden,” let us, and all Christian de- 
nominations, cheered by their results, cultivate ours. 


“Uncle Oscar” 


STAR ISLAND will not be quite the same this year. 
Uncle Oscar will not be sitting on the boardwalk in 
front of his cottage. To old Shoalers, however, he will 
be a vivid memory. The pity is that to new Shoalers 
he will be legend only. 

But at least we can tell the new Shoalers that in 
this instance the legendary is the true. Oscar Laighton 
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was all that his friends who spoke of him after his 
death have said. The picture of Uncle Oscar that 
remains most vividly with the present writer is that 
of him sitting in his customary chair chatting on 
various subjects, pointing to a yacht anchored some 
way out from the island, and remarking on the spread 
of her canvas. Then, for reasons dark to this prairie- 
reared writer, Uncle Oscar added that for his own 
part he liked a boat with a little less shear. A few 
moments later the old seafaring eyes which had taken 
in the points of that distant boat were focused on the 
flyleaf of a copy of Uncle Oscar’s own life which some- 
one had asked him to autograph, and Uncle Oscar 
was inscribing the book. And when we say that his 
eyes were focused we mean it. Most of us today, at 
fifty or so, begin to use bifocals: one correction for 
boats and another for those infrequent occasions when 
we are asked to autograph our own works. Uncle 
Oscar needed no lenses of any kind. 

And then a minister came up who wanted to ask 
Uncle Oscar how many of the American authors of the 
classical period used the beauty of ships as part of their 
material. And that launched him on a series of remin- 
iscences that were sparkling as well as informative. 

Indeed Uncle Oscar reinforced the impression of 
the Shoals and their life: that time has been arrested 
here. An impression only, of course, but one that is 
not altogether false. We cannot arrest time, but we 
can within certain limits slow it down, move back- 
ward or forward in it. And although Uncle Oscar is 
no longer there, the Shoals still harbor his spirit, not 
in any sentimental or make-believe sense but in the 
sense that the quiet detachment from the hurly-burly 
and noise of contemporary life which Uncle Oscar’s 
own father sought and achieved, which his son in- 
herited, is still there for us to enjoy in our turn. Its 
value was demonstrated in Uncle Oscar’s own long and 
happy life. 


Progressive Disillusionment 


FROM THE DAYS of our childhood—and this goes 
for most of us—we have been subjected to one disil- 
lusionment after another. Not only have persons, 
from Queen Victoria on, been ‘‘debunked’’; but philos- 
ophies and religious certainties have gone by the board. 
Empiricists of an earlier day toppled over idealists 
only to be toppled over in their turn by such intui- 
tionists as Bergson, while Santayana toppled over 
Bergson and later the logical positivists toppled over 
all metaphysics of any kind. 

We refrained in childhood from drinking milk after 
eating an orange only to learn in later life that the ab- 
stention was unnecessary. The hydrochloric acid in 
our little stomachs curdled the milk anyway. We 
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opened our window at night for fresh air only to be 
told by J. B. S. Haldane that it was not necessary. 
We learned the principles of orthodox economics only 
to see them supplanted by planned economies and 
autarchies. 

But in the midst of all these Heraclitean windings, 
there was one great fundamental verity which seemed 
to give stability and hope to an otherwise feverishly 
disorganized life. It was the verity that the United 
States was the greatest area in the world without 
barriers to free trade. It was a great fact, a great 
blessing, and a great lesson. 

And now we discover that it is not true! 

So many barriers to free trade have been erected 
in the United States between the separate states that 
if our printer made a typographical error in that 
phrase and set it up the Untied States we would let 
the error ride, for it would be equivalent to the truth. 
And the worst feature of this economic stupidity is 
that it is not even honest stupidity: it is done by 


Channing and Cheverus: A Study in 
Early New England Tolerance 


The author was born in Williamsburg, Mass., of old 
colonial stock, was graduated from Boston University Law 
School, served in the Massachusetts Legislature for three 
terms, and was secretary to the late John Weeks, 1907- 
1919. In 1928 President Coolidge named him as his 
representative on the Pueblo Lands board, a commission 
to adjust the Indian land situation in New Mexico. He 
served during the life of the board. 


IN THESE TURBULENT TIMES, where almost 
everything, religion included, seems to be so com- 
pletely at the crossroads the world over, there is noth- 
ing quite so refreshing, so inspiring, as the constantly 
increasing evidence of an ever wider-spreading tol- 
erance of, and for, the views of others, manifested by 
so many of the outstanding representatives of the 
varied and divergent religious groups everywhere. 
In the remote past, this has been altogether too in- 
frequent; in more modern days tolerance has occa- 
sionally taken some definite form. 

Belonging to the oldest New England racial 
group, with ancestral roots reaching back to the very 
earliest days at Salem and Plymouth, I have no hesi- 
tancy in saying that the time of the justifier of this, 
the extenuator of that, the condoner or apologizer of 
the other, for much which has gone before, has long 
since passed. Our ancestors were never saints, they 
were not without human faults and blemishes, but 
they have left us much to feel proud of. 

Complete religious equality under the law did not 
exist in Massachusetts until 1883, when for the first 
time the church and state became completely sep- 
arated. Asa matter of fact it did not exist then even, 
because the next year certain preachers fanned the 
emotions of the mob to a point where the burning of 
the Ursuline Convent became a reality and not a 
desire of the few; and although all sorts of protests 
and attempts at restitution have been made by the 
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subterfuge, by fake. For instance, a truck coming) 
from one state although it is already licenced has to. 
pay to enter another state. Or a state passes a law) 
that all milk coming in to it must be of a certain grade 
and so certified. And then it refuses to send its in-). 
spectors outside its own area. 

However, the situation has become so bad that}, 
conferences are being held to end it and the attorney}, 
general has threatened to take action. 

And the objections to the practice are being). 
discussed not only in the secular but in the religious 
press. Naturally, for obviously, the practice is) 
nothing but petty civil war in the economic sphere} 
and its continuance through the tricky means now em-} 
ployed to hinder interstate commerce is simply an ad- 
mission that moral considerations do not count in the} 
conduct of American business and political life. Nor 
can we expect to have high standards of personal 
morals as long as the individual . . . but, no, that 
point is too obvious to need emphasis here. 


Louis H. Warner 


more tolerant few since that cowardly atrocity was 
perpetrated, nothing whatever has been done toward 
wiping out that stain upon the escutcheon of this 
Commonwealth. So, I repeat, that the condoner 
may well fold up his tent and move into new fields, 
as did some of the clergy of that day and generation. 

Public opinion, built up around two great church- 
men, did change the law; it did force the yielding back 
to the people the perquisites and the prerogatives so 
long enjoyed by certain of the clergy, upon their own 
very frank admission. To be sure, along the way, 
there had been an occasional John Eliot, who could 
and did once invite a Jesuit missionary and emissary 
from Canada to spend the winter with him in Boston, 
without suffering complete stultification in the eyes of 
his people. Also, during and after the revolutionary 
period, there were those who were fully conscious of 
the fact that our own independence came largely, per- 
haps mainly, through the assistance of other peoples, 
many of religious faiths other than those which then 
prevailed in the colonies and particularly in Massa- 
chusetts, at the inception of that great struggle. 
Probably, no one realized the truth of all this more than 
George Washington himself, and he was frank enough 
to admit it. Boston had then long indulged in a silly 
habit of celebrating what came to be called ‘“‘Pope’s 
Day” in most insulting fashion, and it actually took 
an executive order from him as commanding officer to 
show certain of the citizenry of the Hub the absolute 
inconsistency, if nothing worse, of reaching out for 
help of other races, and at the same time grossly in- 
sulting their religious beliefs and practices. To be 
sure we had our full quota of men of short memories 
and small appreciations. 

During those days, just before and immediately | 
after the Revolution, things religious were very much 
in the doldrums of suspended animation. Many preju- 


¥ jlices had then been softened by recent contact with 
a men from across the seas. Then, too, the tories had 
| i moved out and given way to the Essex Junta. The 
‘lt latter were, generally, men of the sea, many with 
'™ vessels plying to the far corners of the world outside. 
In natural consequence, they were more liberal than 
the rest about them, who had not enjoyed this broad- 
ening experience. About them, out of somewhere, 
there had gathered together a young erudite group, all 
well educated for the times, many no doubt widely 
traveled, none altogether satisfied with the rigid re- 
ligious tenets of the then prevailing order; and yet 
they were not then strong enough to give successful 
\pattle for their modification or control. 

Soon after all this, there came to Boston two bril- 
liant young churchmen, of very different racial and 
religious backgrounds and schools of thought. One 
was born and educated in France, our recent ally. 
The other was a native of Rhode Island, a graduate 
\with distinction from Harvard across the Charles, a 
itutor for a time in Virginia, before his entry into the 
ministry. The first was a polished, artistic, highly 
‘cultured Catholic priest, a refugee for his life from the 
madmen of the French Revolution, the older and also 
the first to come to Boston. His name was John Chev- 
/erus; he had answered the call of his old teacher, Father 
nt|Francis A. Matignon, and volunteered for mission 
service over here under him. He now had head- 
"| quarters on School Street almost opposite the present 
ad ‘City Hall. The other, of fine colonial stock, of high 
bis attainments, was later to become so widely and 
i'|favorably known, down through the years, as Rev. 
(s) William Ellery Channing. In due time they became 
l. | neighbors, friends, mutual admirers. To them most of 
th! all should go the honor of removing the shackles of 
ck intolerance from the people of Boston in particular, 
and its sphere of influence in general. Here they be- 
¥!}eame coworkers toward a common goal—the better- 
),| ment of all mankind through appreciation of the views 
| and acknowledgment of the right of their adoption in 
Y | ways religious, though different from their own. These 
i }two sincere men rose to great heights and, by the very 
| force of their beautiful lives, their sterling characters, 
1) | their persuasive logic, they were bound, eventually, to 
i} carry the day; and they did. 
et 
Bs Father John Cheverus 
ea Father John Cheverus was born at Mayenne in 
| Northwestern France. In his span of sixty-eight years 
it. | of a useful life he attained the exalted rank of Cardinal 
il! Archbishop of Bordeaux, and as well became a first 
th! citizen of his homeland, which had once so rudely 
ly spurned him. Fortunately for Boston and this country 
(S| generally, twenty-seven years of this eventful life 
| were to be spent upon this side of the Atlantic. Here 
0} he at length became the first Catholic bishop for all 
|‘ New England, in the diocese of Boston. There is no 
it} doubt, also, that upon the death of Archbishop Carroll 
I‘| in 1815, he might have become the head of the Catholic 
| hierarchy in this country, had he wished it. . He ar- 
®| rived in Boston, unheralded, unsung, not even met at 

the dock, October 3, 1796, upon a sailing vessel out of 
| London. Twenty-seven years later to the day he 
)| sailed for France, in response to a call which he con- 
‘| sidered to have the force of a command, amidst the 


acclaim of all. Upon arrival here, he volunteered for 
any service anywhere; and was at first assigned to 
work among the Indians of Eastern and Northern 
Maine. In the winters he would return to Boston to 
assist his superior and former teacher Father Matignon 
in his ever-growing pastoral duties. Upon one such 
return, he soon found himself in the very midst of a 
serious yellow-fever epidemic then prevailing in and 
near Boston. So conspicuous became his fearless, 
efficient, self-sacrificing service then, that he was the 
talk of the town. In fact, so deeply did his acts then 
impress the residents of Boston, that when they came 
to tender a public banquet to their fellow townsman, 
President John Adams, they seated next him this com- 
parative stranger, John Cheverus. History does not 
tell us which of the two men was more surprised by 
this banquet arrangement, but we do learn that out 
of it all came years of sincere admiration for the young 
cleric from overseas by the elder statesman, the chief 
executive of the nation then, and who was soon to 
place his signature at the head of a non-Catholic sub- 
scription list to aid in the building of the first all- 
Catholic owned church edifice to be built in Boston; 
in fact the initial church of more than chapel size in 
all New England, as well. Many years later, as 
honorary chairman of the Constitutional Convention, 
Adams rendered the then Bishop Cheverus material 
aid and comfort in his contest so to change the form of 
the oath of office to be taken before entering upon its 
duties, as neither to embarrass nor stultify the ap- 
pointee. 
The Anthology Socrety 

The younger man, Channing, after his prepara- 
tion for the ministry, had two calls in Boston, from the 
churches of both Brattle and Federal Streets. He 
chose the latter, as its then apparent uphill fight was 
the more appealing to his nature. In time there was 
gathered about him the nucleus from which the Ar- 
lington Street Church came into being. Opposite that 
church, in the Public Gardens, there stands a me- 
morial of his worth. Dr. Channing took over his new 
charge in June, 1803. A few weeks after, in late Sep- 
tember, in the presence of the original and then only 
bishop in the country of his denomination, Father 
Cheverus preached the dedicatory sermon in and for 
the Cathedral of the Holy Cross on Franklin Street, 
just around the corner. In that same year, that 
erudite group, to which reference has been made, or- 
ganized the Anthology Society. The doors of the 
meeting places of this new organization were, no 
doubt, ever open to both of these neighboring church- 
men. Out of this organization came the Boston 
Athenaeum, and it would not be a far ery to attribute 
much of the movement which eventually led to the 
establishment of the Museum of Fine Arts, the Public 
Library, and affiliated institutions to this early be- 
ginning. This society up to 1811 published a monthly 
magazine, and in its preparation the hand of both of 
the churchmen is often seen. More than that, this 
small group became very potent in the civil manage- 
ment of the affairs of the community. 

In the course of the years, the young French 
cleric made many outstanding conversions. Some day 
perhaps all the story of his connection with that of 
Mother Seton, for whose beatification a movement is 
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now actively under way, may be told. In 1808 it was 
decided to appoint four new Catholic bishops, at the 
same time raising the then Bishop Carroll of Mary- 
land to the more exalted rank of archbishop. Of 
course, Father Matignon was in line for such an honor 
if his health and age would have permitted. But 
feeling unequal to the added burden, he had success- 
fully urged the naming of his then able assistant in his 
stead. Not until 1810 did the official papers come 
through; and in November of that year Bishop Chev- 
erus was consecrated with the others at Baltimore, 
with the exception of the bishop-designate of New York 
who had died. So Bishop Cheverus for several years 
acted as prelate there whenever one of his rank was 
required. Upon the consecration of this, the original 
hierarchy, the four had held a protracted session in 
the formulation and promulgation of suitable rules and 
regulations for the future government of the church, 
now great, but then very much in its infancy in this 
country, and particularly in Boston. 


The Unitarian Controversy 


In 1812, Dr. Channing found himself suddenly 
the leader of a faction in a deep cleavage which had cut 
the old church nearly in twain, and which came to be 
referred to later as the “Unitarian controversy.” He 
always fought with logic, never with invective. Per- 
haps his climax may have been reached by his famous 
discourse in Baltimore in 1819, near the spot where 
his friend and neighbor had been consecrated nine 
years before. As these two great churchmen had 
grown in ecclesiastical stature, they seemed to be 
ever drawn closer together. Naturally, the thoughts 
of both led ever toward a like objective, the liberaliza- 
tion and orderly breaking down of the barriers per- 
taining to public worship, and the removal of all re- 
maining restraints against free thought and action. 
About then Maine asked and secured a separation. 
This necessitated a constitutional convention. Here 
was the chance long looked for, and it was made the 
most of by those then liberally inclined. A new form 
of oath has been referred to above, and a movement, 
which in 1883 had its consummation, also had gotten 
under way, although Bishop Cheverus had then re- 
turned home. Here it seems appropriate to refer to 
several occurrences in the life of John Cheverus in 
Boston which were largely due to the group with which 
Dr. Channing was most closely associated. It began 
on School Street when Rev. James Freeman found 
in the French cleric a young man of peculiar interest 
and promise. It had continued when Josiah Quincy, 
the second and perhaps the most important mayor 
that Boston has ever had, wrote his old friend then 
bishop at Montauban, over there, of the great loss 
which the city had suffered by his going home. In 
this communication he expressed his high personal 
regards for him. It rose to its most beautiful and 
sublime heights when some two hundred of the most 
prominent Protestants of the city joined in an appeal 
to the highest authorities of France to allow him to 
remain on in Boston, as he no doubt would have pre- 
ferred to do then. But probably this was for the best, 
as he recovered his health and was able to rise to even 
higher rank on the ecclesiastical ladder. The way in 
which the call came to him—from an old benefactor— 
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left John Cheverus little choice but to consider it in 
the nature of a command to be obeyed by him. 

About this time there arrived in Boston a man 
who proved to be later a religious disturber of the first 
magnitude. Whether they willed it or not he joined 
the forces of the old order and, before Rev. Lyman 
Beecher was through, he had clearly done that cause 
serious injury. I see nothing in his career here or 
later in Cincinnati to extol, but he did make a state- 
ment regarding then existing conditions in 1823, the 
year Bishop Cheverus left, which, while no doubt 
born of spleen and hate, was well within the facts. 
He then said, “‘All the Literary men were Unitarians 
and the Trustees and Professors of Harvard College 
were Unitarians; and the elite of wealth and fashion 
crowded Unitarian Churches; the Judges of the Bench 
were Unitarians, giving decisions by which the peculiar 
features of church organization so carefully ordered by 
the late Pilgrim Fathers had been nullified and all power 
had passed into the hands of the congregation.” That 
statement may well be reread and pondered because 
it implies a lot; it illustrates well the very changed 
conditions, slow of development at first, which were 
so largely due to the examples of such men as Cheverus 
and Channing in the community. But do not let Mr. 
Beecher get off too easily. His own daughter wrote 
that “his great motive in going to Cincinnati was tc 
oppose the influence of the Catholic church in every 
way”; and then she added, “he frequently attacked it 
in the pulpit and in the press.’’ This was of course 
also true. But listen to this: Harriet Martineau wrote, 
“It is to be hoped that all persons will remember that 
Dr. Lyman Beecher preached in Boston three ser- 
mons vituperative of the Catholics on the Sunday be- 
fore the burning of the Ursuline Convent by the 
Boston mob” August 11, 1834. Here was the spokes- 
man, self-willed or otherwise, who then plainly told 
the world of his attitude toward the churches and the 
faiths of both Channing and Cheverus, then and later, 
there and elsewhere. 


Channing and Cheverus 

Now contrast that with the fact that Channing 
saw in Cheverus a striking likeness to another great 
French Catholic prelate of a century or more before. 
He was a student of Fénelon. With that background 
he wrote that the life, the acts, the character of 
his friend, Bishop Cheverus, would bear comparison 
with that of any other Boston clergyman. In fact, 
he went further and said, at least by implication, and 
he was certainly in a position to know whereof he spoke, 
that the purity, the sanctity, the humility of John 
Cheverus was so well known that few would care to 
have a comparative scrutiny made between their own 
lives and his. It is also of interest that, so far as | 
have been able to find out, the very last letter which 
the then Cardinal Cheverus sent back to this country, 
just a few weeks before he died in 1836, was in response 
to another of a Congregational minister in the greater 
Boston area seeking his aid in the procuring of a book 
which he then greatly desired. Never to his very end 
did John Cheverus lose his interest in Boston; and 
never did he fail to assist, if within his power, any re- 
quest which originated there, regardless of the con- 
dition of life of the recipient of his aid. And all this 


i|was appreciated by men of the Channing breadth of 

vision, also. It was later reciprocated by the successor 
i}of Cheverus as the then Bishop of Boston, Fenwick, 
t when Dr. Channing died in 1842. The strange thing 
was that his death came at Bennington, Vermont, on 
ithe nineteenth anniversary of the sailing of John 
: Cheverus never again to return here. The body of 
''Dr. Channing was brought to the Federal Street 
-church, where he had been the pastor for nearly 
‘forty years; and as the cortege left there for his last 
(\resting place, the bells of a neighboring church, the 
Cathedral of the Holy Cross, once of Cheverus, then 
of Fenwick, tolled out their fond, final adieux to an 
ever kindly, considerate, appreciative, neighbor and 
constant friend and admirer. 

And there was ample reason for all this, as Chan- 
‘ning and Cheverus were both men of rare grace and 
‘jsimplicity. Story, the famous jurist and classmate of 
‘Channing, once said, “His words were glowing with 
life, chaste in their ornament, vigorous in their struc- 
|ture, and beautiful in their finish.””’ This was so; but 
never more true than when his subject was his friend 


for Christianity Today 


The author is a graduate of the University of Wis- 
consin who is now studying at Union Theological Semi- 
nary, New York. 

AN ARTIST looking at a snowbank, a wind-ruffled 
lake, a shadow, or a beautiful face, sees not a splotch 
of white, blue, black, or flesh-color, which the second- 
rate draughtsman sees, but everything filled with 
icolor, delicate, shifting, evanescent, changing: catching 
|these moments, he produces art. When I have tried 
to delay beauty vanishing, I, not being an artist, am 
betrayed by my medium. I cannot paint what I see. 
In poetry I find the same problem except that there is 
rarely a word for what I want to say. Sometimes a 
word can be stretched to just the right consistency and 
for a moment the experience is there. Generally, 
when the surprise is gone, the experience escapes and 
must be caught again. When a teacher tells chil- 
dren dogmatically even so simple a thing as that 
sky is blue, or grass is green, he is guilty, not only of 
bad teaching, but also of an unintentional lie. These 
things have been seen that way more often than not, 
but each new perception will be different. Even when 
we are dullest and most habitually minded, these 
things are anything but uniform to our perception. 
The same is true of Religion. God appeared in 
countless ways to Moses and the prophets. After the 
vision ceased, the literature became conventionalized 
into dogma. A pillar of fire appeared to Moses, a man 
with a plumb-line to Amos, to Isaiah a spirit in the 
temple, to Jeremiah a burning word. By their very 
divergence these experiences showed themselves to be 
one spirit, and also by their single practical message. 
When the vigor was later lost, the lesser prophets 
borrowed images from those who had seen. This 
later message, put together of shreds of imagination, 


The Meaning of Religious 


John Cheverus, in whom he ever saw another Fénelon. 
The latter was ever approachable, always interested in 
the humble people of his acquaintance, with whom in 
their homes he liked to share their joys and their 
sorrows. His chief tenet, like that of Cheverus also, 
was that “when hearts were to be moved, force avails 
not; conviction is the real conversion.”’ Study the 
life of Cheverus and you readily see the applica- 
tion. 

If Boston had ever before such an example of 
tolerance, sympathy, and understanding, it has es- 
caped me. It seems to be a perfect starting point 
upon which to build and so should be an everlasting 
milestone on a progressive road. Both men were 
broad, good neighbors, stalwart figures of great power; 
power godly enough to rise above petty differences; 
tolerant enough to be humanely and not only dogmat- 
ically religious; good enough to be true men of God. 
Such were William Ellery Channing of Federal Street 
and John Cheverus just around the corner on Franklin 
Street in Boston, in the days when such a tolerance 
was little known there, over a century ago now. 


Freedom 


John Gill 


fancy and reading, had lost the voice. These little 
men had not seen or heard what they were writing 
about. They had no experience before which words 
fell short. 

Putting in words my own religion, I worship 
Truth and Justice. I feel that there is a unity and 
personality to the divine which still eludes me. When 
that vision comes to me, life will be easier, suffering 
and joy more meaningful. This is my God, as it must 
be the God of every man who is a man; not that I 
never depart from it, on the contrary, I always do, 
but from it I depart or toward it I go. There is no 
other defeat than failure here, no other success than 
success in this light. As Rauschenbusch says: “God 
demands righteousness and nothing but righteousness.”’ 

I have learned, though, to respect those who see 
beyond my ken. When the play “King Lear’ was 
meaningless to me, I continued to study it because 
others had found it great. My confidence was richly 
rewarded. At present, my taste in music being primi- 
tive, most of Bach seems mere contortions to me; but 
the weight of critical opinion is so great that as oppor- 
tunity offers I shall learn to understand the medium, 
knowing that the experience will come. Historical 
and biographical evidence seems to show that what I 
now regard as religion is also incomplete. It is static. 
Even if it were fully experienced, it represents a stage 
of religion about the time of the birth of Christ. My 
Truth and Justice regard life as essentially unchanging. 
You do a person justice when you treat him as a 
constant, when, in Plato’s words, you put him in his 
place. You tell the truth about a person when you 
describe him as he is. People and things are often 
hideous. Life itself is changing. Potentialities are 
real. I know there is a religion higher than mine 
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which transforms, a religion of Love. You see a per- 
son with the eyes of Truth and he is small; with the 
eyes of Love you give him courage to transform himself 
and be great. Such Love can transform the world. 
This religion which fulfills the law and the prophets in 
Love is beyond me still, but I shall not rest wntil rt is mine. 

The task of Religion is made more difficult by the 
number of counterfeits on the market. There is some 
value in most counterfeits;—paper money is always 
worth the paper it is printed on. Fools-gold may be 
good iron, gold-brick contains lead and a little real 
gold; but fools-religion, the religious counterfeit, is 
often sold and resold for generations; institutions are 


built of it and used to persecute the prophets of all ° 


ages. Those that have it will not cease to pass it on 
for anything that we can say. Those that haven’t 
experienced the soul-shaking power of religion, like 
the color-blind, do not know what they are missing. 
We can testify what we know, but only God can make 
the blind see. Phrases of church, phrases of creed, 
which conceivably once vibrated with life, are so 
hackneyed that they never lead anyone to realize 
how much there is to know. Who would use or tol- 
erate the “vain repetitions” of the heathen if he had 
had even a glimpse of the truth? 

I have said my religion is Truth and Justice and 
that I have been near enough to God to know that they 
are one, that they are God. I also know that my 
vision is limited. In the deepest sense I do not know 
what the Love of God means. When someone says 


Oscar Laighton: 


that “God is Love” and in the interest of Love misrep- | 
resents humanist or pagan views, or because “‘God is — 
Love’’ tells me that we should not lift a finger to battle © 
social injustice, that instead we should be rocked by © 
the church, I know, in plain English, that he is a liar » 
and has not seen the things he is talking about. The § 
Love I am looking for does not contradict Truth and Justice 
but fulfills them. Show me how to turn away evil with 
good and I will follow you and learn from you. If you 
tell me simply to tolerate evil, especially when it 
doesn’t happen to me, if you tell me of love which will 
take me to church, get me a soft job, make me friends 
with every important person, help me forget what the 
wind does to the poor in an unheated apartment, tell 
me ritual which will take me to a steam-heated heaven, 
and wealth which, though modest, will give me a 
paradise of pleasure, relieving the murderous strain of 
life by wishful thinking, then, though I may be so 
weak as to follow it, you are not appealing to love but 
to sentimentality. You are confusing the issue. 
Sentimentality destroys Truth and Justice; Love, when we 
find it, will fulfill them. Love is the gold, all else is 
fools-gold, counterfeit, sentimentality. 

No two people see things the same. Life is con- 
stantly changing like light that plays on snowbanks, 
colors in shadows. The proof of the genuineness of an 
experience is that it participates in this changing 
world, discerns the old paths in a new light. I believe 
in religious freedom because of its appeal to open our 
eyes and see. 


June 30, 1839-April 4, 1939 


Remarks by Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge for the Funeral 
Service held April 6 at Portsmouth, N. H. 


“UNCLE OSCAR” has put out to sea. Not in the 
“Twilight,” but under full sail in the craft that 
charmed his younger years. He invites to cruise with 
him again to the harbors of the happy isles. 

I have heard no one say that Uncle Oscar is 
“gone,” or that he has “passed on.’”’ Those words do 
not apply. We feel his presence. He is with us. 
Or more truly, we are with him, voyaging on o’er 
the limitless seas. 

And as we gather here that our presence may bear 
silent tribute to this noble life we feel the futility of 
words. Nothing can express the deep stirring of the 
spirit which has brought us to this place, where we 
share a common sorrow, cherish a hallowed memory. 
Yet at times it seems that words, even the simplest, 
are touched with fire from heaven, as if they were 
sent to light the candles of our hearts, until their 
radiance has burnt the darkness from every corner. 
So may these feeble words kindle memories that link 
us with the glory of another age. For Uncle Oscar 
was the jeweled link in a golden chain which holds us 
at anchor in the quiet harbor at the Isles of Shoals. 
The very names, Laighton and Thaxter, transport 
us to those familiar scenes in Celia’s home on Apple- 
dore, where the culture of the continent discovered 
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new fountains of inspiration. More and more as we 
look back on the scene it takes on new significance. 
We see more clearly now, through the perspective of 
the years, that it was unique, and that it had a far- 
reaching influence on the cultural life of that genera- 
tion. The question is ever more insistent as to how a 
single family, a man who had renounced the conti- 
nent, vowing to spend the rest of his days on a lonely 
island, should yet be the parent of a new and fresh con- 
tribution to the culture of the mainland which he had 
forsworn. 

If we turn back, just a hundred years, to the time 
when the Honorable Thomas B. Laighton took his 
family to White Island, we may capture the first clue. 
He was a youth of brilliant promise as a public speaker, 
politician and business man. His tongue was gifted, 
his ideals high, but now in October of 1839, with his, 
wife, his daughter Celia only four years old, and baby 
Oscar only three months, he established himself in the 
little cottage at the foot of the old stone lighthouse at 
the Shoals. If we look in upon that scene the secret 
is revealed. The family is gathered around the fire- 
place. Years are to pass before they can afford the 
luxury of an iron stove. But in this simple and primi- 
tive home the fires of devotion are burning. Uncle 
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Oscar testifies to it in his various writings. Father 
and mother were in complete harmony. Mother’s 
influence was perhaps strongest with the children. 
Her spirit was so much at one with Celia’s that in 1894, 
when Celia fell ill—her last illness—and someone 
came to her home in Appledore to inquire for her, 
Cedric answered, ‘‘Her mother came in the night and 
took her away.’”’ Her mother had died seventeen 
years before! There could be no more perfect or 
comprehensive a summary of the Laighton family. 
Its members so closely knit that death could not 
break the bonds. 

This is the seed planted on the rugged barren 
rocks a century ago, which came to flower in Celia 
Thaxter’s parlor at Appledore. They who had re- 
nounced the continent now drew the finest and best 
of the continent to them. Artists, musicians, poets 
and philosophers, scientists and naturalists, finding 
in this charmed circle a new and invigorating atmos- 
phere. 

How familiar in that circle was the beloved face 
of John Greenleaf Whittier, and as we see him there 
persuaded to read from his poems, he might have 
turned to this verse, so appropriate to the present 
occasion: 

All hearts grew warmer in the presence 
Of one who, seeking not his own, 
Gave freely for the love of giving, 
Nor reaped for self the harvest sown. 


There, too, James Russell Lowell, then editor of 

The Atlantic Monthly, might have read lines equally 
fitting: 

The wisest man could ask no more of fate 

Than to be simple, modest, manly, true; 

Safe from the many, honored by the few; 

To count as nought in world or church or state, 

But inwardly in secret to be great. 


We can imagine also the scene in editorial sanc- 
tums when Lowell first saw the poem, ‘Land Locked,”’ 
from Celia’s hand, and knew that he was ushering a 
bright star over the literary horizon of his day. Here 
were lines which again speak to us eloquently at this 
hour: 

O happy river, could I follow thee! 

O yearning heart, that never can be still! 

O wistful eyes, that watch the steadfast hill, 
Longing for level line of silent sea! 


Neither am I ungrateful; but I dream 
Deliciously how twilight falls tonight 
Over the glimmering water, how the light 

Dies blissfully away, until I seem 


To feel the wind sea-scented, on my cheek, 
To catch the sound of dusky flapping sail 
And dip of oars, and voices on the gale 

Afar off, calling low,—my name they speak! 


Today Uncle Oscar, who shared so much of life’s 
joy and sorrow with sister Celia, has heard the voices 
from afar, calling low. His name they speak. 

And to us who linger but a little way behind there 
remains a blessed memory, and a continuing spirit, 
gentle, kind, discrete; gifted with rare sense of humor, 
poetic insight, and sympathetic understanding. The 
finger of time may never point to any material accom- 


plishment of his in the field of art or craftsmanship, 
but his name will be known because of his character,— 
the essence of his being. Here were qualities which 
touched our hearts, stirred our imagination, quick- 
ened the pulse. 

Often in these latter years when called upon to 
say a word at the conferences held at Star Island he 
would close with a benediction. 

I have never seen a clergyman, trained to the 
cloth, who gave a finer benediction. With hand up- 
raised in few and simple words he called the blessings 
of heaven down upon the waiting heads, and they 
seemed forever blessed. Usually there would be some 
fine turn of humor, as when some common incident 
would be exalted to high moral significance. Once 
after he had recovered from a fall down the last two 
steps of his cottage stairway he said at a banquet in 
the hotel: 

““My eyes were fixed on the far horizon and my feet 
lost their way.’”’ Then with hand uplifted for that 
final benediction he said, ‘“My dear young people, 
may God guard you from the blind stairways of life.” 

Often he would refer to himself as an old derelict 
riding at anchor in our quiet harbor. A derelict, but 
freighted with what precious cargo from the treasuries 
of the past! 

Sometimes he would say that he was a bit of old 
driftwood that had long been beaten about the seas 
and now was cast up on the friendly shores of these 
blessed islands, “where you good people were kind 
enough to take mein.”” Driftwood of solid oak coming 
from what far-off shores? Would that we might all 
be such incomparable driftwood! 

Today he is the pilot of a swift-scudding boat, 
with his prow dipping into the sunrise, and all the 
glory of the dawn shining in his white hair and in his 
flowing beard. And he is guiding us all across the 
sunlit seas to the Islands of the Blest. 


Dance Service 
at Manchester 


Miss Erika Thimey, German interpretative dancer who 
has arranged services in rhythm in various Unitarian and other 
churches, will present a worship service in the dance form on 
Sunday, May 7, at the First Unitarian Church in Manchester, 
N.H.,at8p.m. She will be assisted by local people. 

The Temple Choir of Manchester, an outstanding men’s 
choral group in New England, will give a recital on the following 
Sunday. 


A Tribute 
to Mrs. Sharp 


The following is an excerpt from a letter just received from 
a prominent woman who is now a refugee in Switzerland. She 
says: 
“I should like to be able to do my work in the way and in 
the spirit Mrs. Martha Sharp does her work. She does no end 
of good to every single person she comes in touch with and the 
group of thirty-five she brought out last Sunday, when I met 
her again in London just coming from the boat, were radiant as 
if they were a group of tourists. How that woman has grown up 
to her task in the two months she spent in Prague! She has now 
gone back there.” 
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LIFE IN LITERATURE 


A Mirror for 


Ministers 
and Laymen 


, Laymen Speaking, by George K. Mor- 
lan, Ph. D. Richard R. Smith. $2.50. 


When a layman speaks to a minister he 
is quite likely to say “I enjoyed your ser- 
mon,” unless he reflects a little and wonders 
if the minister will think that “enjoy” is 
too unserious a word to use of one’s re- 
sponse to anything so serious as a homily. 

When a layman speaks about a minister 
it is another story. Dr. Morlan went out 
and got the story and it is the basis of this 
book. It will not please every minister in 
every particular, but it does serve a very 
good purpose. The minister who reads it 
will see just what effect he is producing. 
Perhaps some minister will recognize in this 
book, not only as in a mirror darkly but as 
in a broken piece of mirror fragmentarily, 
something which many years ago was a 
fresh and vibrating piece of homiletic art. 
Who, for instance, preached this sermon 
and when and where? It was collected— 
or rather, the remains, were—from a col- 
lege student: 

“The sermon I remember best, although 
I did not care for the subject or the manner 
in which it was presented, was on Easter a 
year ago. The preacher spoke of spring 
being the time for new life, and the Easter 
egg as being a symbol of new life soon to 
appear.” 

These memories of sermons heard are 
collected not only from college students 
but from men, women and children of every 
race, creed and calling. The theory on 
which they are gathered was that a 
sampling of lay opinion on sermons would 
be of great value to the minister. But 
after the author had embarked upon his 
sampling—a possible criticism here might 
be that the “big” people were capriciously 
chosen—it was borne in on him that his 
sample opinions had a greater significance 
than he had expected: “for what people 
want or do not want in sermons restricts 
and defines their meaning of religion.” 
The present work therefore is addressed to 
laymen as well as ministers, because the 
laymen by their approvals or disapprovals 
change our religion for better or worse. 
Of the conclusions the author draws from 
his studies the most challenging is not his 
insistence that the minister has a right to 
preach on social and economic problems 
but his charge that even those ministers 
who avail themselves of that right do not 
go far enough. Dr. Fosdick, for instance, 
minister to a church attended by some of 
the wealthiest people in the world, “has 
not compromised or been intimidated into 
silence on questions of economics. Al- 
though he has been tactful and diplomatic, 
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he has clearly advocated the social owner- 
ship and operation of mechanized indus- 
tries. His own progressive thinking has 
been clear... .” 

But nevertheless the author finds against 
him for this reason: 

“Yet, has his preaching on economic 
questions changed the opinions of the 
wealthy members of his church? According 
to one trained worker in that organization, 
the economic views of the people have been 
unaffected for the very reason that Dr. 
Fosdick has failed to require his people to 
be on the one side or the other. This, a 
modern evangelist would do.” 

And the author’s point of view is very 
cogently expressed in these sentences: 
“Without evangelization of the social order, 
religion is an introverted existence sep- 
arated from action. Religion to be a 
power must suffuse forces other than it- 
self.” 

L. J. 


Unitarian Club 
Entertains 
Saltonstall 


Governor Leverett Saltonstall of Mas- 
sachusetts and Mrs. Saltonstall were 
guests of honor and Governor Saltonstall 
was the chief speaker at the final meeting 
and ladies’ night of the 1938-39 season of 
the Unitarian Club in Boston, Mass., 
April 12. He was formerly president of 
the club and is a member of its council. 

Dr. Everett M. Baker, executive vice 
president of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, represented the Association in 
place of President Frederick M. Eliot, 
who was in the Middle West. Trans- 
mitting his greetings to the guests of honor 
and the club through Judge Robert Wal- 
cott, president, Dr. Eliot wrote of the 
pride that Unitarians take in the fact that 
“once again’’ the governorship is held by 
a Unitarian. 

“The unquestioned integrity and ability 
of our present governor,’ wrote Dr. Eliot, 
“insure that Massachusetts will enjoy 
under his leadership an administration in 
which public and private honor will be 
safeguarded from every assault; and the 
social vision with which Governor Salton- 
stall approaches every problem will make 
certain that Massachusetts shall again be 
among the pioneers and leaders in ad- 
vancing the welfare of her citizens by wise 
and constructive steps.” 

Bringing the greetings of the Associa- 
tion, Dr. Baker desired that the traffic 
between 25 Beacon Street and the State 
House (they are neighboring buildings) be 
increased, by which he meant “the inter- 
play of religious ideas’’—ideas of freedom 
and of the inherent dignity and worth of 


human nature. “The time will soon 
come,” he said, ‘“‘when the traffic in basic 
religious ideals between Unitarian churches, 
Unitarian men and women, and the state 
houses of our nation and our national 
Capitol, will increase, or our democracy 
will be doomed.” 

Another head-table guest was Edward O. 
Proctor, assistant attorney general for 
the Commonwealth and president of the 
Episcopalian Club. He told of the litigation 
that resulted in the right of Massachusetts 
to collect the $5,000,000 tax on the Colonel 
Edward H. R. Green estate. 

Governor Saltonstall spoke on the 
Commonwealth’s problems of govern- 
ment expenditures, taxation and unem- 
ployment. He declared that industry 
must flourish before jobs in any large num- 
ber can be made available. He described 
the vicious circle that requires government 
to raise large sums to take care of the un- 
employed, thereby burdening industry 
and making it less able to create employ- 
ment. He referred to the recent meeting 
of the Massachusetts Federation of Tax- 
payers Associations. He said: 

“They protested the cost of government 
and argued for cuts. But, on the other 
hand, we have 2,500 bills before the Legis- 
lature, and I wager that half of them, if 
passed, call for an increase in the cost of 
government.”” The governor gave warn- 
ing of the danger to democracy that will 
persist unless ways are found of ending 
the practice of borrowing to meet current 
government expenses. 


A Further Tribute 
to Leverett H. Sage 


From its beginning, Leverett H. Sage 
was a trustee and a constant financial 
supporter of the Bronx Free Fellowship. 
Rev. Leon Rosser Land, the leader of the 
Fellowship, wrote the following tribute for 
the recent memorial meeting of the New 
York Liberal Ministers’ Club: 

I think you know how I feel about our 
friend Sage. Perhaps the most unusual 
thing about him is the fact that he was 
just as much alive intellectually, morally, 
and spiritually at eighty as he was when I 
first knew him years ago. He was the type 
of man who never grew old, because he was 
vitally interested in living movements. 
He was also a perfect democrat in action 
as well as in philosophy, and was inter- 
ested in human beings regardless of their 
race, religion, or nationality. 


Personals 


Rev. and Mrs. Melvin Louis Welke of 
Cedar Rapids, Ia., announce the birth of 
a son, Melvin Louis. The baby was born 
April 14, at the University Hospitals in 
Iowa City, Ia. 

A son, Roland Arie, was born to Rev. 
and Mrs. Cornelis Heyn, North Andover, 
Mass., on April 23. 


FOR YOUNGER READERS 


The Three 
Phantoms, or 
Gambling 


The editor of The Christian Register 
some weeks ago invited the younger genera- 
tion of Unitarians to stake claims on a 
column, two columns or even a page of The 
Christian Register—to regard it as their own 
and to contribute to it regularly. To Dan H. 
Fenn, Jr., son of the minister of the Chestnut 
Hill Church—and now occupying an ex- 
change pulpit in England—goes the honor 
of being the first junior Unitarian to accept 
our invitation. Will Unitarian parents 
whose boys and girls have not hitherto read 
The Christian Register please call this new 
department to their notice? 


Gambling has been a sport for ages. 
The pharaohs of Egypt, and the emperors 
of Rome made a habit of this enthralling 
pastime—mostly, however, with crude 
dice. There is a great difference between 
the gambling of then and now. It comes 
under many and varied cloaks now, such 
as ‘‘Number Pool,” “Lotteries,’’ “Beano,” 
“Slot Machines,” “Raffles,” ‘Screens,”’ 
etc. All these come under the general head 
of gambling, which may be traced to that 
glaring fault in man’s character: trying to 
get something for nothing. The second 
phantom of the entrancing element of 
chance which appeals to all adds its beckon 
to the financial one. As a result we get a 
pastime that is and has been sucking the 
money from the public when they needed 
it most. 

The great depression increased gambling 
to the immense proportions it has now 
reached—to a sort of public fad or craze, as 
Ping-pong, jigsaw puzzles, Tom Thumb 
golf courses, yo-yos, etc., were in their 
days. People needed more money fast 
and they gambled with what they had, 
putting it into games of chance, with a 
great lot of gold glittering, nearly unat- 
tainable, in the distance. The public took 
what seemed like a sure way of increasing 
their dwindling money—gambling. Finally, 
as the great majority continued to lose, 
and then gamble more in the attempt to 
regain lost money, gambling in the United 
States swelled to the proportions of the 
famed Riviera and other famous gambling 
resorts. Finally, it seemed to be a neces- 
sity to make laws to stamp out many types 
of gambling, and more and more laws are 
being suggested to “stamp out” gambling 
completely. Let us see why this method 
will ultimately defeat its own purpose, and 
suggest a method to control and stem the 
increasing rush to gambling houses. 

During the period of prohibition, 
more people drank than ever before. Rich 
and poor alike engaged in the exciting, 
profitable, and romantic game of “‘boot- 


legging.”’ The poor were made rich, and 
then poor again because of the consuming 
of the expensive bootlegged liquor. The 
rich were made richer—and then poorer 
for the above-mentioned reason. All be- 
came much drunker, and the whole moral 
fiber of the United States was weakened. 
Prohibition created a greater desire to 
drink. Why? Because it added another 
phantom to beckon the public to the hidden 
beer parlors and secret liquor stores, to 
drink their fill. This phantom is the ex- 
citement and desire to do something wrong, 
just for the fun of doing it. If this phan- 
tom were added to the other two, the com- 
bination would be irresistible. There 
would be many illegal gambling houses— 
many more people would gamble—because 
of the added spice that this third phantom 
would give to the ‘‘sport.” 

The chances of winning are infinitesimal 
in any type of gambling, but the public 
does not seem to be aware of this fact. 
They are excited when they finally reach 
the pot of gold, forgetting the long trail of 
fifty cent pieces left behind. Therefore, 
the only way to stamp out gambling is to 
follow the method on a large scale which 


the headmaster of Proctor Academy, J. 
Halsey Gulick, followed when his boys 
were visiting a slotmachine in a local store 
rather frequently, recently. He educated 
them by showing them mathematically 
how small a chance of ever winning they 
have. This is the proof that such a scheme 
will work, for it did work at Proctor. We 
must conduct a massive educational plan 
to show the public the slightness of the 
chances of winning. We must put up bill- 
boards proving the fact with figures. We 
must show how many dollar bills on the 
average a man puts into a gambling game 
before he is lucky enough to collect the 
one hundred dollars. We must show by 
means of graphs what the average amount 
of money an individual loses in a year 
would buy. This is the only solution to 
this acute problem. 

Thus we have seen how under a sys- 
tem where any type of gambling is made 
illegal, the phantoms of the three weak- 
nesses in the human character—the desire 
to get something for nothing, the delicious 
element of chance, and the thrill in doing 
something prohibited by the law—beckon 
the individual to the gambling house, and 
how the only cure for this long-existing evil 
is a mass educational plan. 

Dan H. Fenn, Jr. 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE 


Two Books 
That Are Prophetic 


To the Editor: 

I note with pleasure that Clarence K. 
Streit’s “‘Union Now” has been reviewed 
in The Register. It is a great book, in my 
humble opinion, and it should provoke 
earnest and widespread discussion. I 
hope that various members of the Register 
family will express their opinions of Mr. 
Streit’s thesis that the democracies ought 
to unite and unite now. I should es- 
pecially like to know what Lewis Dexter 
thinks of it, in view of his able champion- 
ship of ‘The New Commonwealth.” 
Guided by the insight of the wise framers 
of our federal system, Mr. Streit avoids 
what seems to me the fatal error in the 
proposed ‘‘New Commonwealth,” its pro- 
vision for the coercion of wrongdoing na- 
tions as such. Only individuals, not col- 
lectivities of men, women and children, are 
reasonably subject to coercion. According- 
ly our constitution contains no warrant 
for coercing recalcitrant states. But de- 
linquent individuals within the states may 
be coerced by our federal government. 
In theory a state as such can do no wrong. 
Not only was Burke unable “to indict 
a whole people.”” Nobody else has ever 
done it justly or ever can. 

The latest issue of The New York Times 
Book Review, in its London letter, reports 


that “Union Now” is deeply impressing 
British publicists. Some of them predict 
that it will be a milestone in history like 
“The Federalist.”” “To Wickham Steed it 
marks an epoch in international thought.” 

Another remarkable book, very different 
though it is, may well be linked with 
“Union Now,” viz., ‘““The Clue to His- 
tory,” by John Macmurray. This was the 
February selection of the Religious Book 
Club. Doubtless it will be reviewed in 
The Register in due time. It is not easy 
reading but it will richly repay a reader’s 
earnest effort to grasp its purport. It will 
give one a deeper appreciation, as well as a 
better understanding, of religion as work- 
ing with God to achieve God’s purpose. 
And that purpose is the establishment of 
a universal human community on the 
basis of freedom and equality for all per- 
sons. To this end, the barriers that sep- 
arate nations, races, and classes must be 
broken down. ‘Union Now” on the part 
of the fifteen nations that Mr. Streit lists 
as democracies that have no fear of one 
another would be a long step toward the 
fulfillment of God’s intention for the world, 
as Jesus conceived that intention if Mr. 
Macmurray interprets aright the great 
Jewish founder of Christianity. 


Henry W. Pinkham. 
Newton Center, Mass. 
(We do propose to review ‘The Clue to 
History”’ in an early issue—Ed.) 
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Whither Religious Education ? * 


In thinking back over the many meetings 
of the Parent-Education and Progressive 
Education Association, the quotation from 
L. P. Jacks comes to mind: 

“The thought I would leave with you is 
this: All human experience, when deeply 
understood, turns out to be spiritual. In 
all forms of it, even in the most familiar, 
there is an element which reveals, when we 
understand it rightly, the ceaseless impact, 
the inescapable pressure of the Spirit of the 
Living God.” 

It is very hopeful that the progressive 
educators of our country—five thousand 
registered at these meetings—are turning 
more and more toward the teaching of 
right attitudes and high values, and are 
emphasizing the ability of the growing child 
to adjust himself to a changing world, 
helping him to know himself, to develop a 
critical sense and inquiring mind, and yet 
have faith in other people and in the uni- 
verse. The progressive week-day schools 
and the liberal church schools are drawing 
ever closer in aim and emphasis. 

This came out especially in a panel dis- 
cussion on “The Basic Contribution of the 
Sciences to Education,” led by Dr. Alice 
V. Keliher of the Commission on Human 
Relations of the Progressive Education 
Association. On this panel were out- 
standing representatives from the field of 
medicine, psychology, anthropology, social 
sciences, physiology, and ecology. Un- 
fortunately, Dr. Hugh Hartshorne of the 
Yale Divinity School, scheduled to repre- 
sent the field of religion, was unable to at- 
tend. In the general discussion one speaker 
said: ‘‘All this talk about a sense of values, 
of seeing that people have an opportunity 
to live ‘the good life’—all of this to me is 
religion, but I hesitate to use the word be- 
cause to most people it means theology, 
creed, dogma.” 

I was still pondering this statement and 
wondering how many people did confuse 
real religion and the form or theology, as I 
came into the luncheon room of the re- 
ligious education section. The only other 
person already there was a Catholic priest, 
dean of the University of Detroit, and I 
told him of the remark just made. He 
rather bristled and said: “Nonsense, you 
can’t have religion without theology and 
form and ritual. That is what makes re- 
ligion a science—the queen of sciences— 
and what holds the church together.” 
This made me realize the more the freedom 
and the responsibility of the liberal church. 
Then my ear was caught by a remark made 
by Katharine W. Taylor, author of ‘Do 
Adolescents Need Parents?”’ who had 
given an interesting talk the day before. 


*A report on a week of meetings of the 
Parent-Education and the Progressive 
Education Association recently held in 
Detroit. 
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Virginia G. Weir 


Speaking to one of the officers of the 
Detroit Council of Churches, she asked, 
‘Don’t you think it would be much better 
to teach Jesus as a human being and that 
all men have the divine spark?” (Mrs. 
Taylor’s question was almost as naive 
as my statement to the priest!) I turned 
to her and said, ‘‘You aren’t a Universalist 
or Unitarian, by any chance?” ‘No, but 
I’m a Quaker,”’ she replied. 

Dr. Lincoln B. Hale of Carleton College, 
at this session, spoke on ‘“‘Transition from 
School to College,’’ based on the book by 
Hartshorne and Hale, a report of a re- 
search relating to 8,500 college students. 
Assuming that “the primary end of edu- 
cation” is ‘‘the creative development of 
the individual,” the various problems of 
adjustment for freshmen were studied 
along the four functional patterns which 
explain the ease or difficulty of changing 
from pre-college to college environment: 
Purpose, Social, Decision, and Sensitivity 
patterns. It was noticed that many of the 
young men did not put down any remarks 
under the heading “‘religion,” but Dr. Hale 
said that when they were interviewed it 
was found that, although they professed 
to ‘“‘know nothing about religion,’’ most of 
them agreed: 1. That there is some power 
behind the universe. 2. That we should 
try to live ‘‘the good life.” 38. That our 
greatest satisfactions come not from doing 
things for ourselves, but for others. 

Dr. George S. Counts, of Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, stressed the 
need to save our democracy. ‘“‘For us in 
America the present is an age of reckoning. 
. ... Weare being asked to demonstrate 
that we are neither the agents nor the vic- 
tims of a gigantic swindle of the spirit, 
that we neither proclaim nor cherish a 
body of social ideas and doctrines which 
cannot meet the test of life. . . . In our 
own eyes for more than a century and a 
half we have led the fight for democracy; 
in the eyes of the world for a like period 
we have symbolized the vision of a so- 
ciety dedicated to the cause of human free- 
dom. We therefore cannot remain insensi- 
tive to an attack upon democracy, for an 
attack on democracy is an attack upon our 
central tradition and social faith.” 

Erika Mann, exiled from Germany, 
daughter of Thomas Mann, in her address, 
“Children in Goosestep,” said: “If the 
German people are sick and tired of any- 
thing, it is dictatorship. What they want 
is personal and religious freedom.’’ Chil- 
dren born since Hitler’s rise to power are 
growing up under his idea of education, 
which is preparation for war. “The chil- 
dren learn very little and what they learn 
is of war or race, the racial science which 
teaches their overwhelming superiority of 
race. German education eliminated every- 
thing that could be competition and does 
everything to destroy the family and the 


power of the church.” Julien Bryan’s 
excellent moving pictures confirmed what 
Miss Mann said. He also showed pictures 
of the remarkable progress of schools in 
Mexico and in Turkey. 

Dr. Ryan, before the Parent-Education 
Association, begged that “parent educa- 
tion be saved before the professional 
schoolmaster enters the field,” and urged 
all those who must work in an organiza- 
tion, the home, the school, or the church, 
to guard against having the organiza- 
tional part, the rules and the trappings, 
obscure their vision or the practical ap- 
plication of their ideals. The Nursery 
School, the Visiting Teacher, and Parent 
Education are the only three fields which 
now present the mental-hygiene point of 
view in education, that think of the 
individual as a real human being, he 
said. 

That we cannot leave out the emo- 
tions and emotional reactions was stressed 
by Dr. Ryan, as by many others at these 
meetings, and it was encouraging to note 
the swing from the material]-intellectualistic 
trend toward the spiritual-‘feeling’”’ em- 
phasis. Dr. Herbert R. Stolz, of the Oak- 
land Public Schools, emphasized this in his 
paper on ‘‘Some Things Parents Should 
Know about Their Children,” saying that 
what we are is determined by what is go- 
ing on in our “internal” environment 
(i. e., digestion, glands, etec.), and this is 
determined by our emotions and “‘feeling- 
tone.”” Dr. Caroline Zachry changed the 
topic ‘What Do Children Think about 
Their Parents?” which had been assigned 
to her, to ““‘What Do Children Feel about 
Their Parents?’’ and stated that the atti- 
tude of the child toward his parents is 
probably the most important single factor 
in all his life. In considering the behavior 
of the adolescent who is trying to free him- 
self from home domination and to stand on 
his own feet, Dr. Zachry pointed out the 
importance of wisdom and understanding 
in the guides and advisers outside the 
home to whom the young person often 
turns. The teacher, friend, club-worker, 
church-school leader, may become the 
“‘ego-ideal”’ and may exert great influence 
on his attitudes and actions—and these 
leaders should know the psychology be- 
hind this and should have the co-operation 
of the home. 


Not only is the child being consid- 
ered with the family unit, but the family 
is being related to the larger community 
program. Dr. Edna Amidon, of the 
United States Office of Education, ex- 
plained the four demonstration centers 
set up by her office for a community pro- 
gram for home and family living, making 
a close working relationship between the 
local health departments, police, churches, 
clubs and libraries. Dr. Eastman of 
Toledo told of how the experiment was 
carried on there. 


Dr. Sidney Goldstein, of New York 
City, led a discussion on “Family Counsel- 


ing as an Educational Responsibility,” 
and showed how all these community pro- 
grams enter into such a field. Many 
churches, through their ministers, or a 
“‘clinic’’ such as the one the Community 
Church in New York has been conducting 
—although Dr. Goldstein advised against 
using the term “‘clinic’’—have been doing 
something along this line. Dr. William E. 
Blatz, of St. George’s School for Child 
Study, said that the greatest contribution 
of psychology today is that they have 
brought the “field of emotions” to light, 
and that he is looking forward to the con- 
tribution that may be forthcoming from 
psychology to be applied to the field of 
the family, in settling family difficulties. 
There were so many interesting con- 
ferences and speakers that I wish I had 
room to report! I am grateful to this Con- 
ference for several things. One is an 
awakened interest on the part of many in 
our particular church who “‘covered”’ vari- 
ous meetings and gave me reports on them. 
Another is an idea for our curriculum and 
activities program for next year, which I 
hope to work out class by class, with the 
youngsters, their parents, and the teacher, 
planning together their work for the year 
to come. As there was a lack of interest 
in the big parent-teacher organization, 
with several meetings a year and “just 
another speaker,” it would seem better to 
break down the group into working units 


of children and parents through grade- 
groups, with one big general meeting at the 
end of the year. The name also has been 
changed from Parent-Teacher Association 
to Church School Association, which in- 
cludes the children. I am also grateful for 
the renewed zest and inspiration these 
meetings gave me to carry on the work of 
religious education in a liberal church, feel- 
ing that what we have been working for is 
gradually coming to be recognized by edu- 
cators as the most essential thing in edu- 
cation—the development of right attitudes, 
creating a sense of security, giving philos- 
ophy and the fine arts a place in the 
child’s development, emphasizing the work 
and play and love of the family, working 
to promote the ideals and principles of 
democracy and striving to carry out these 
democratic principles in our individual 
lives, in our family life, in our schools, and 
in our community. The church, so far, 
has been the only group definitely com- 
mitted to such a program. 


Growth in Wayland 


Twenty-four adults were received into 
the First Parish in Wayland, Mass., on 
Easter Sunday morning. This is the 
largest group received at one time in the 
last one hundred years. They were re- 
ceived publicly with a simple but impres- 
sive service. 


Subjunctive 


Mood 


Some future day when a little child, if 
any little children survive, climbs upon 
your knee to ask, “Grandpa, what did 
you do during the great war?” you are go- 
ing to be very lucky if you can reply, 
“Child, I studied the subjunctive mood.” — 
Prof. Joseph Wood Krutch, Columbia 
University, to the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation. 


Annual Meeting 
of the A. U. A. 


Resolutions 


This year the annual meeting of the 
Association will be held on Thursday 
of Anniversary Week. According to the 
bylaws all resolutions must be sub- 


mitted at least fourteen days prior to 
the annual meeting, which means this 
year May 11, 1939. 

The business committee hopes that 
every member of the fellowship will be 
informed of the procedure regarding 
resolutions, which was inaugurated last 
May and will be followed again this 
year. 


YOUR BEST CHANCE TO VISIT THE PACIFIC COAST 


Join the Conference Tours 


Leave Chicago August IIth 


Denver 

Salt Lake 

Bryce and Zion 
National Parks 


Grand Canyon 
Southern California 
Yosemite Valley 
San Francisco 


Stopping en route at 


A.U.A. Conference 
World’s Fair 
Portland, Oregon 
Columbia River 


Return September 3rd 


Banff 
Lake Louise 


Yellowstone 
National Park 


23 Days of Lasting Inspiration — The Ideal Vacation 
Rates $297.50 and up 


all inclusive round-trip from Chicago 


for information apply to 


PEABODY & LANE, Inc., I1O State Street, Boston, Mass. 


Lawrence Academy 
Vesper Service 
Speakers 


Recent speakers at the Lawrence Acad- 
emy Vespers, which are conducted by the 
students, have been Rev. George Hale 
Reed of Winchester, Mass., Rev. Edward 
A. Cahill of Clinton, Mass., Rev. William R. 
Reid of Pepperell, Mass., and Rev. Dana 
McL. Greeley of Boston, who spoke for the 
school Christian Association, which in- 
vited the townspeople to the service held 
in the First Church of Groton. The bac- 
calaureate sermon will be preached on the 
afternoon of June 4 by Dr. Maxwell 
Savage of Worcester, Mass. This service 
will be held in the church also. 

The annual parish meeting was held in 
the vestry after the parish supper last 
Monday in March. Robert M. May, 
Donald Priest and Weston Thayer were 
reelected to the parish committee. Rich- 
ard A. Torrey was chosen clerk and A. 
Leon Cutler, treasurer. The reports 
showed this, the fourth year of the present 
pastorate, to have been one of the best of 
recent years. Congregations have been 
steady, frequently over one hundred, all 
bills were met and a goodly balance left 
toward the deficit of previous years. The 
parsonage was repainted chiefly by the 
laymen, an oil burner was installed. The 
busy and thrifty Alliance has accumulated 
enough to redecorate the vestry this 
coming summer; this will be the uncon- 
scious contribution of the “barn dancers” 
to the cause of religion. These dances, 
conducted by the Alliance in the Town 
Hall, have been a great democratic and 
civic contribution to the town. 


A New 
Liberal Church 
in Michigan 


The organization of a new liberal church 
in Grosse Pointe, Mich., was completed at 
a meeting held on Sunday afternoon, 
April 16. Dr. Augustus P. Reccord, of 
the Church of Our Father in Detroit, has 
conducted afternoon vesper services for 
the past year. These meetings were held 
at first monthly, and then fortnightly, in 
the Grosse Pointe Memorial church house 
through the courtesy of the Grosse Pointe 
Presbyterian church. The new society is 
sponsored by both the American Unitarian 
Association and the Universalist General 
Convention, and expects to appeal to re- 
ligious liberals in the Grosse Pointe area 
regardless of denominational affiliation. 
The covenant of the society is similar to 
that of the former Detroit Unitarian 
church, It reads: 

“We, whose names are hereto sub- 
scribed, unite ourselves together for the 
purpose of creating a church home for our- 
selves and our children, to which we can 
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welcome all of like spirit, and from which 
we can send out an enlightening and up- 
lifting influence into the world. We be- 
lieve in and would be guided by the uni- 
versal principles of religion and morality as 
interpreted by the growing knowledge and 
conscience of mankind. Standing on this 
basis, we invite to our fellowship all 
who sympathize with our ideas, who are 
helped by our worship, or who wish to 
work with us in promoting human wel- 
fare.” 

At this meeting a constitution and by- 
laws were adopted. 

Regular services will begin in September. 

Dr. Reccord will remain as minister 
until a new minister is installed. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LITERATURE 


Quarterlies and Papers 
following the 


Int. Untrorm Lesson Topics 


A free sample pack with catalogue 
sent on request to any Sunday 
School Official 


Address 


UNION GOSPEL PRESS 
BOX 6059 - - CLEVELAND, OHIO 


UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY 


The Annual Meeting of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society for the election of officers and the 
transaction of other business will be held in the 
Edward Everett Hale Chapel of the First Church, 
Boston, Mass., on Tuesday, May 23, 1939. 


MORNING SESSION 

Devotional Service. 

Business Session. 
Committees. 
Directors. 

Reports of Religious Education Activities, 
and Plans for Next Year. 

Address: ‘‘ The Foundations of Religion in 
the Home.” ag Westcott Wieman, 

D., Chi , Ill. (This address to be 
given in First Church Auditorium.) 


9.30 a. m. 
9-45 a. m. Reports of Officers and 
Election of Officers and 


10.30 a. m. 


11.30 a, m,. 


Luncheon at Chipman Hall, 6th floor, 
Tremont Temple. Open to all interested 
in religious education. Tickets, at 85 cents, 
must be obtained at the Registration Desk, 
25 Beacon Street, before ten o'clock. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Chipman Hall, 6th floor, Tremont Temple. 
. Panel Discussion on “Parents as Teachers of 
Religion.” Panel members : Lin 


12.45 p. m. 


2.43 p.m. Open Public Forum on above subject. 


Something 
New 


“In essentials, unity; in nonessentials, 
liberty; in all things, charity,’’ is a familiar 
slogan to Disciples and other churchmen. 
The only difficulty in working the principle 
is that there is seldom agreement as to 
what constitutes essentials and nones- 
sentials. Albert W. Palmer, president of 
the Chicago Theological Seminary (who 
was baptized at the First Christian Church 
of Los Angeles), suggests a rewording of 
the slogan as formulated by a group of 
Congregational and Episcopalian ministers 
in Chicago recently: ‘In the things on 
which we agree, unity; in the things on 
which we do not agree, liberty; in all things 
the will to be one.”—The Religious Tele- 
scope. 


Unitarian Service 


Pension Society 


OTICE is hereby given that the 
annual meeting of the Society 
will be held in Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., at 5.15 p. m., 
on Wednesday, May 24, 1939, to 
hear reports, elect officers, and trans- 
act such other business as may prop- 
erly be brought before it. A resolu- 
tion will be presented to amend Ar- 
ticle V of the By-laws to read as fol- 
lows: 
There shall be six directors, who 
shall be elected by ballot at the 
annual meeting. At the first elec- 
tion following the adoption of this 
amendment two directors shall be 
elected for one year, two for two 
years, and two for three years, and 
thereafter all directors shall be 


elected for terms of three years. 
At least four members of the Execu- 
tive Committee shall be laymen. 


In accordance with Article III of the 
By-laws the following persons are en- 
titled to attend the meeting and to 
vote: (a) any minister entitled to re- 
ceive a Service Pension; (b) any minis- 
ter who is an active participant in the 
Contributory Annuity Plan; (c) one 
duly accredited delegate from any 
church which shall have made one or 
more payments on behalf of a minis- 
terial participant in the Contributory 
Annuity Plan; (d) any individual, or 
delegate of a church or other denomi- 
national organization contributing to 
the Society, providing that said con- 
tribution shall have been not less than 
five dollars and shall have been made 
within twelve months immediately 
preceding the date of the meeting. 
Henry Wilder Foote, 
Secretary. 


Do you know that your Religion 
is essential to our American Democracy ? 


And do you know that the American 


Unitarian Association needs, 


For more effective work in Churches 
in College Centers $10,000. 


To develop further a Liberal Religious 
Radio Program $10,000. 


To establish new church organizations 
in cities where there is no Religious 
Liberalism $30,000. 


? 


W we & 


MAKE YOUR CONTRIBUTION 


through your local church or if without church affiliation make checks payable to 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


and mail them to PARKER E. MAREAN, Treasurer 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Irresponsibilities 


Labels vs. Deeds 


The morning’s mail having drawn our 
attention to the peril of Mormonism—see 
editorial in this issue—the memory was 
awakened of the story told us by our Utah 
friend concerning the fight to oust Smoot 
from the United States Senate on the 
ground that he represented a group of 
people who practiced polygamy. Of course 
in the eyes of the populace that was soon 
translated into a picture of Smoot himself 
as a polygamist—which he had never been. 
The man who led this fight and who wished 
to succeed Smoot as U.S. senator for Utah 
was Frank J. Cannon, himself a former Mor- 
mon but then an avowed enemy of the 
church and a sensational lecturer on ‘The 
Purity of the American Home.” Unfor- 
tunately Mr. Cannon’s actions seemed to 
contradict his theories: his reputation for 
purity was greatest among those who 
knew him least. 

A friend of Cannon’s approached Senator 
Boies Penrose on his behalf and urged that 
Penrose vote to exclude Smoot from the 
Senate. Penrose replied: “I’d rather sit 
in the Senate with a polygamist who doesn’t 
polyg than with a monogamist who doesn’t 
monog.” 


On Some Subjects, Apparently, All 
the World Agrees 
I 


Father: Well, Alfred, what did you 
learn in school today? 

Son: That I am a child of the devil.— 
Kaspers Jul (Stockholm). 


Il 
You Can’t Fool Children 


Two little youngsters were going home 
from Sunday school. Billy: “Do you be- 
lieve all that stuff about the Devil?” 


Tommy: “Naw! He’s just like Santa 
Claus; he’s only your father!’””—Melrose 
Unitarian. 


Apparently the Left Hand did not 
Know what the Right Hand 
Had Done 

Actress (to her maid): Wherever did you 
get hold of that awful soap? 

Maid: Why, I read in an advertisement 
that you said you could not get on without 
it, so naturally, I thought. . . .”— Kas- 
pers Jul. 


We at Least Did Not Do It Whole- 
Heartily Or We Would Not Have 
Forgotten About It 


Averring that recently “in a brief article 
or letter’? we deplored ‘“‘the poor programs 
produced by broadcasting companys” the 
religious editor of a national chain sends us 
a corrective article in which it is said in 
defense that sometimes the local talent 
program causes the critic to view “radio 
as a medium of mediocracy’”’ but that con- 
sideration of the national programs indi- 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association | 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association {is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children {in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children, 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R, ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 

Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of 
California and three other Theological 
Schools 

Por particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S. T. D. 
1628 Spruce Street, Berkeley, California 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D: 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


EVERY CHURCE 


should be represented at the 


CHURCHMANSHIP INSTITUTE 


at the 


ISLES OF SHOALS, PORTSMOUTH,'N. H. 
JULY 8-15 


The theme “Surveying Your Church for Greater Service” 
will be of interest and profit to all — rr a laymen, 
laywomen, and young people. All we! 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 
must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 
send in your order for a subscription to- 
day. $2.50 per year. 


Classified Advertising 
Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 6 or 
more insertions. Minimum charge $1.00 
Watch these columns each week. 

Rate card furnished on request. 


Wanted original poems, songs, for immediate con- 
sideration. Send poems to Columbian Music Pub- 
lishers Ltd., Dept. W-68, Toronto, Can. 


A woman desires room and board ina quiet home 
for a few weeks. No care needed. Moderate price. 
Boston or vicinity. R. L. 2. 


LAYMEN SPEAKING 2 Cotes i Seca 


AT LAST, a scientific approach to preaching. 
- startling bere arg Shreveport dowtasts 
-. an im ” Christian 
ete Bm 9 den heartedly Sy senna this bedik to both 
minister and layman,’’ John Rogers, World Call. 
$2.50 


RIX HARD R. SMITH 
120 East 39th Sa t - - New York City 


“ 
ar 


cates ‘‘that radio cannot be whole-heartily 
condemned.” 

We do not remember criticizing radio 
programs. And in any event if we had to 
choose between mediocracy and autocracy 
we would take mediocracy any time. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11. 
Mr. Greeley will preach. 

Church school at 9.45 a.m. Young people’s group 
at 6.80 p. m. 

BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices. Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morn- 
ing prayer and sermon by Dr. Perkins. 

NEW YORK—All Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service 11 a. m. Chureli school 9.80 end 11 a, ma. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 
Will find the following hotel worthy of 4 
It renders excellent service and a 


pleasant atmosphere for its quests 


hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


